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house in the Boulevard Kellermann, with the names of kings,
ministers, poets and scientists mixed with obscure names.
Among these bundles of letters, articles, telegrams, are to be
found some cries of true emotion:
Lord Kelvin:
Grievously distressed by terrible news of Curie death. When
will funeral be? We arrive Hotel Mirabeau to-morrow morning.
Marcelin Berthelot:
. . . We have been struck by this terrible news as if by
lightning. So many services already rendered to science and
humanity, so many services that we expected from this dis-
coverer of genius-----! All that vanished in an instant, or
already passed into the state of memory!
G. Lippmann:
It seems to me that I have lost a brother: I did not know by
what bonds I was attached to your husband, but I know it
to-day.
I suffer also for you, madame.
Charles Cheveneauy Pierre Curie's laboratory assistant:
Some of us had developed a true cult for him. For me he
was, after my own family, one of the men I loved most; such
had been the great and delicate affection with which he knew
how to surround his modest collaborator. And his immense
kindness extended even to his humblest servants, who adored
him: I have never seen sincerer or more harrowing tears than
those shed by his laboratory attendants at the news of his
sudden decease.
On this occasion, as on all others, the woman who was to be
. known hereafter as an "illustrious widow" fled from the attacks
of fame. To avoid an official ceremony, Marie advanced the
date of the funeral to Saturday, April 2ist.  She refused pro-
cessions, delegations and speeches, and asked that Pierre be